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of age, and I have yet to see them improve in this particular 
from any example or inspiration gained from their kindergarten 
play experiences. 

These characteristics of child life being universal, it seems an 
injustice to this stage of development to insist on the formal, 
stilted play period so common in kindergartens. There ought 
to be more opportunities provided for the children to play 
naturally and from choice. Since they are always fond of imi- 
tating the life about them, it would seem to follow legitimately 
that whatever subject is being dwelt upon as foundation for table 
or other work might be enacted as perfectly as possible by 
the children. This is a simple and easy way of getting the 
children to feel for others, and of establishing the great bond 
of sympathy between the child and the great world about him. 

This sort of play, which may be called the beginning of dra- 
matic art, will enter largely into the first two months of our 
kindergarten work, as our program will have to do with the home 
duties of mother and father. The endeavor will be to provide 
such conditions as to inspire the children to play spontaneously 
and creatively. Together with this simple dramatization by the 
children, we will use games involving organization and repeti- 
tion, as " Drop the handkerchief," to the tune of " Itiskit, itaskit," 
"London Bridge," "The Squirrel," "Grandmother Twitchett," 
"Here we go round the barberry bush." Then with a doll- 
house, dishes, bed, hammock, large blocks, etc., we hope the 
children will express themselves, the kindergartner meanwhile 
having the opportunity of getting many unsuspected peeps into 
the real character of her children. In everything the effort will 
be to get into the real play atmosphere of children between 
three and six years of age. 



GRADE OUTLINES. 

Note — The grade outlines that have appeared in previous numbers of the 
Course of Study were only carefully planned prophecies of the work to be done. 
It is proposed, this year, to make the outlines a more satisfactory representation of 
the work, by laying the emphasis upon a summary of the work, to be written by the 
teachers at the end of each month, stating what has actually been done by the children 
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during the month. To this will be added a brief forecast of the work for the succeed- 
ing month. 

Unfortunately this plan cannot go into operation until December, as the manu- 
script for the November number will have to be ready for the printer by October I, 
before the actual work of the school begins. Commencing with the December num- 
ber, however, a systematic arrangement of topics may be uniformly followed, so that 
the different numbers may be more easily used for reference. 

The summary and outline of each grade teacher may not be printed in each 
publication, but during the year her entire year's work will appear. This is because 
the outlines of the grades embrace not only the work of the grade teachers in the 
School of Education, but also that of the teachers of corresponding grades in the 
Francis W. Parker School on the North Side, which is affiliated with the School of 
Education. It is believed that in this way the outlines will prove doubly suggestive, 
in showing how the same general plan works out with different children under differ- 
ent environments. 

FIRST GRADE. 

Elsie A. Wygant. 

History.— The aim in the history work this year will be to help the chil- 
dren to find the interesting things in their immediate surroundings ; to try to 
see a little of the co-operative labor required to produce the modern house 
and its furnishings, and to make our own better. 

Each child will describe the kind of house in which he lives, the members 
of his family, and the occupation of the parent. Stories will be told of other 
homes, the tree-men, cave-dwellers, lake-dwellers, Indians, Arabs, etc. Then 
each child will construct, in a crude way, the kind of home he thinks is best. 
After discussing advantages of each, a fruit crate (sixteen quarts' capacity) will 
be given to each one to make into a permanent play-house. We shall divide 
it into rooms, cut doors and windows, build a stairway to the second floor, and 
build a chimney, making our own bricks for the purpose. As soon as the 
house is constructed, the walls will be decorated, the floors covered, and the 
rooms furnished. 

While this work is being done, we shall frequently visit a house in process 
of construction to learn the actual methods of work, and shall have at hand 
examples of beautiful house furnishing and decoration. 

This work cannot, of course, be completed in October, but will continue 
through the year as long as is warranted by the interest of the children. 

Literature. — Selections from Among the Meadow, Forest, and Farm-Yard 
People, by Clara Dillingham Pierson ; story of Phaeton ; story of Clyte and 
bird stories from Nature Myths and Stories, by Flora J. Cooke ; " Pearl 
Feather" and " Mondamen," from Hiawatha. 

Science. — In connection with the science work, each child will keep a 
daily pictorial calendar, showing the flowers, fruits, and birds, and other 
animal life which he observes at this time, and once a week will paint a view 
from a given window which shall show the seasonal change in landscape. 
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The first meteorological observations will be very crude. The thermom- 
eter will be used as the children feel the need of more definite terms than 
"warm" and "cold"; and when the change of landscape demands an expla- 
nation, a daily temperature record will be begun, showing the fall of tempera- 
ture to the freezing point. 

The study of various typical areas, as the north shore of Lake Michigan, 
sand dunes, a swamp, river, and farm, will emphasize through their contrast 
and comparison the characteristics of our school campus. On each excursion 
the children will watch for anything alive or growing which it would be 
pleasant to have upon our grounds, and if such is found they will observe its 
habitat in order to reproduce it. 

The floor of our play-house is twenty inches square, and, should space 
allow, each child will be given grounds about his play-house to produce the 
type of area, which he considers most desirable. On each area seeds of the 
typical plants will be found. Children will collect and preserve any which 
may be used in the garden next year, recording their place and manner of 
growth. Seeds the dissemination of which interests the children will be col- 
lected and classified. 

On the window-sill, outside of the window, we shall have an aquarium 
and box of soil, in order to watch the preparation of pond and garden life for 
winter. 

A squirrel, one of a number of pets which we hope to have during the 
year, will be tamed and an effort made to learn its habits, in order to give it 
the best possible conditions for life. 

Geography. — The source and transportation of our food, (i) Source of: 
(a) vegetables, (6) fruit, (c) cereals, (d) dairy products, (e) fish, (/) meat. 
(2) Preservation during winter by drying. Preserving and storing : (a) vege- 
tables, (6) fruit. (3) Transportation on water and land. We shall take three 
trips in connection with this work, to a farm, to the river and harbor, and to 
a depot where trains are being loaded and unloaded. While at the depot 
there will be an opportunity to see cattle, chickens, and refrigerator cars. 

Here, as after all field trips, records will be made by the children by means 
of writing, drawing, painting, modeling, and reproducing in various materials 
adapted to the purpose. 

Number. — Number will be used wherever a definite quantity, size, or 
proportion will make the imaging more clear in the central subjects: (1) 
Measure children's heights ; (2) make rectangles for windows, doors, etc., of 
play-house ; (3) make a 6-inch square and fold into halves and quarters for 
seed envelope ; (4) make frame for drying apples ; (5) weighing of apples 
before and after drying ; (6) make rectangles 7X10 inches for leaves of a 
dictionary. 

Reading and writing. — Making of records in each subject, dating of 
calendar, and noting of proportions on working drawings will necessitate 
writing. All of this will be done on the blackboard, or with soft pencil on 
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large paper. As a means of communication, words and sentences will be 
written on the blackboard, in conversation, in story-telling, and in giving 
directions. Printed and blackboard reading will be used to gain information 
needed in relation to any work in hand. 

Housekeeping. — Care of wraps and personal property. Care of plants 
and animals in the room. Preparing and serving fruits in season. 

Home economics. — (See outline for fourth grade.) 

The first grade will help to plan the arrangement, decoration, and 
management of the primary lunch-room. 

The children will make the dust-cloths and weave holders for hot dishes 
for both the first and fourth grades. They will each make a book in which 
to keep a record of their work in home economics for the year. 

Autumn fruits will be cooked and served by the children. 

Art. — Paper-cutting, modeling, painting, ond blackboard will be used to 
keep records to illustrate stories and to work out decorative designs for the 
covers of the calendar and furnishing of the play-house. 

Dramatic art. —Dramatization of favorite stories and reproduction, dra- 
matically, of forms of work which the children have seen. 

Music. — "Farewell to Summer," Eleanor Smith, Songs for Little Chil- 
dren, No. I ; " Squirrel Song " and " Pray Come In," from Modern Music 
Series, Book I. 

Manual training. — Making of a frame for drying apples, cutting of doors 
and windows in the play-house, and making of stairs for same. 

Textile fabrics. — Basketry : braided raffia ; rattan. Weaving : holders 
and mats of cotton or wool roving. Sewing: dust-cloth of cheese-cloth. 
Featherstitch. Embroidery: pen-wipers; needle book covers ; blotters; pin- 
cushion covers. Materials : leather or canvas ; cotton, wool, or silk embroid- 
ery threads. Designs made by children, corrected and marked out by teacher. 

Correlated nature study. — Talks about seasonable clothing of people. 
Coverings of familiar plants and animals. Uses of skin, scales, hair, wool, 
fur, feathers, and shell. Adaptation of each to particular needs. Uses of 
cotton, silk, linen, and wool garments. Comparison of these fabrics. Recog- 
nition of each by appearance, feeling, odor when burned, and absorptive 
qualities. Recognition of silk, wool, cotton, and linen fibers in raw state ; 
cotton plant, flax plant and seeds ; silk cocoon, worm and eggs ; sheep and 
hides. Simple descriptions and pictures of the culture and manufacture of 
the fibers and fabrics. Planting and observation of flax and cotton seeds. 

Geography. — Excursions to sheep farm, flax and cotton fields ; linen, 
cotton, wool, or silk industries. Pictures of all these industries. Stories and 
pictures of tropical countries, with descriptions of clothing. Javanese as type. 
Contrast with clothing of Eskimo ; Indians. 

History. — Stories about the children of other countries, cold and warm; 
how they dress and how they get their clothing ; Eskimo, Javanese, Indian. 
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Stories. — "Fair Snow- White ; " "Robert Bruce and the Spider;" 
"Arachne ;" "How Peggy Got a Pair of New Stockings." 

Songs. — " Spin, Lassie, Spin ; " " Fair Snow- White ; " "Indian Lullaby;" 
"Foreign Children;" "Baa Baa Black Sheep;" "Little Bo-Peep;" "The 
North Wind Doth Blow;" "I Love Little Pussy." 

Physical training. — Anthropometry measurements ; examinations, sense 
tests. Frequent rest periods spent in plays and games, out of doors as far as 
possible. Individual corrective work and class gymnastics. 

SECOND GRADE. 

OUTLINE FOR OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. 
Clara Isabel Mitchell. 

The central activities of the school will be (i) cooking; 
(2) spinning, dyeing, and weaving; (3) wood-working; (4) 
pottery; (5) games and entertainments; (6) housekeeping; 
(7) school government. 

Correlated with these central activities, as helps to them, 
will be lessons in nature study, geography, history, mathematics, 
sociology, literature, music, and physical culture. 

Reading, writing, language, spelling, drawing, and modeling 
will be essential, but incidental, parts of these lessons. 

Cooking. — Cooking will occupy one hour of each week. The first lesson 
will be on the storing of fruits and vegetables for the winter and the drying 
of apples. 

Experiments : Put different pieces of fruit away for one week's test ; some 
cleaned and dried, others dusty and damp ; some in papers, others lying 
heaped together; some in dark places, others in light. Note differences, and 
at the end of a week draw inferences as to the proper ways of storing fruits 
for winter. 

Compare, also, lemons and cranberries which have been kept in water 
with those which have not been put into water. 

Rule for drying apples: Clean apples thoroughly, washing if necessary. 
Pare carefully, using silver knife. Divide into halves, quarters, then eighths. 
Remove stem and core. Record weight. Put pieces, separated, on plate or 
porcelain pan under gauge, and leave to dry thoroughly. (Note. — See use 
of these in fourth lesson.) 

The second lesson in cooking will be out of doors, if possible, in ovens 
and over fires made by the children. Potatoes and eggs, rolled in wet 
paper, will be roasted in hot ashes. Apples will be spitted and hung over 
the fire; also baked in the oven with a little water, and sprinkled with sugar. 



